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KLAUBER'S POLITISCH-RELIGIOSE TEXTE^ 

The important volume, which the reviewer has great pleasure in criticiz- 
ing, completes the study of an interesting group of texts whose interpretation 
Knudtzon, Gehete an den Sonnengott, had already begun. Knudtzon's work 
in which he published 166 tablets of various proportions, ranging from 50 
lines to mere fragments, is now more than 20 years old and has been of great 
value in advancing the science of divination. Jastrow in his Die Religion 
Babyloniens und Asspiens, II, 174, pointed out the unique character of 
this group of texts. "From the time of Asarhaddon and ASurbanipal we 
have a large number of oracular consultations, which excite special interest, 
because they describe in a detailed manner the ritual which accompanied 

such consultations. The answers to the consultations are not given " 

So Jastrow. Klauber, however, by a painstaking examination of the British 
Museum collection, has been able to add a considerable number of con- 
sultations of the oracles and also to prove that we actually possess a number 
of answers to these consultations. In other words, he completes our knowl- 
edge of the manner in which the Assyrian seers (baru) asked questions of 
the sun-god and obtained the oracular response. Thus the lacuna in our 
knowledge of this department of Assyrian religion, which Jastrow only two 
years ago regretted, has been quickly filled up by Klauber's thoroughgoing 
investigation. 

The author begins his volume by restating and completing Knudtzon's 
study" of the literary and logical character of the oracular consultations, 
which the seers addressed to Shamash on behalf of the kings. These in their 
complete form consist of four sections; 

A. The king represented by his seer asks the sun-god whether such and such 
a thing will happen in a certain period, usually not more than a few 
months, or whether it is wise to do so and so. A considerable number of 
consultations concern the appointment of officials and priests. 

B. A list of circumstances which render it impossible for the god to give an 
answer, the so-called ezib -lines. 

C. The main points of the question placed before the god are then repeated, 
in abbreviated form. 

' Politisch-ReUgii/se Texte aus der Sargonidemeit. Von Ernst Georg Klauber. 
Leipzig: Ed. Pfeiffer, 1913. 4vo. Pp. Ixvi +178, and 80 plates. M. 45. 
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D. The priest slays a sheep and notes the liver omens. Frequently two or 
even three livers are consulted and the signs carefully noted. The seer 
or seers then sign their names to the report giving the date and add the 
line, 

"To thy great divinity, Shamash great lord, may it come, may it answer 
by an oracle." 
This tablet was then sent to the interpreters of omens' who read the 

results of the liver investigations, consulted the great works on liver omens, 

and gave the king his answer. The report of the interpreters has usually 

two sections: 

A. The observations of the seers who inspected the liver or livers are repeated. 

B. The king's question is also repeated and the interpreters state whether 
the signs on the liver indicate "yes" or "no." 

Here follow the date and the names of the interpreters. 

Occasionally the interpreters place their decision directly after the sec- 
tion A, and it seems that occasionally the interpreters quoted certain e z i b - 
lines after section B;^ for what purpose we cannot say. 

Such is the general method pursued by the king's seers and interpreters 
to obtain knowledge of the events which should come to pass. Naturally 
each report of the seers and each report of the wise men has omissions, 
variant readings, and peculiarities, the details of which are catalogued by 
both Knudtzon and Klauber. 

Klauber's great contribution to the subject is his success in showing the 
relation between the reports of the seers and the interpreters. In matters of 
technical scholarship he has established a large number of new readings and 
succeeded in fixing the meanings of many words. Most praiseworthy is his 
re-examination of the entire published corpus of liver omens. To prepare 
himself for such study he went to the anatomical laboratory in Dresden to 
study sheeps' livers, precisely as Jastrow had done in Munich. He shows 
an intimate knowledge of previous literature, the most important being the 
works of Boissier and Jastrow. One is astounded to find that of all Jastrow's 
terminology for the numerous parts of the liver Klauber accepts only one as 
certain, ub an u = processus pyramidalis. The reviewer has conscientiously 
followed all the intricate liver omen-literature of various scholars and also 
concludes, so far as he has a right to make conclusions, that the anatomical 
liver-terminology of the Babylonians and Assyrians is almost wholly 
unknown. 

Before entering upon a more minute examination of the philology of this 
book, I would criticize the author's interpretation of the meaning of the 
ezib -section. Undoubtedly we have here a problem which touches the 
nature of the whole system of divination. Klauber apparently has no clear 
conclusion to offer, and in his translations uses the Assyrian word. Jastrow 

1 Bei6 t6mi. > Klauber, Nos. 105. 110. 
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translated "save us from," which does not at all suit those ezib-lines 
which express ideas favorable to the king. Thus in No. 105 the king wishes 
to know whether NabubelMmate will come to make war upon Assyria, and 
the answer is unfavorable, that is "N. will make war." Here an ezib-line 
has, " Unless he go and halt in the territory of Elam or in the territory of his 
own land." Evidently Jastrow's interpretation, "Save us that he go," etc., 
is precisely what we do not want, and the translations of Knudtzon, Martin, 
Jensen, Frank, "pay no heed to, overlook, Shamash," are quite impossible. 
To my mind the ezib-section describes those circumstances which render 
the taking of the oracle impossible or useless — impossible because of cere- 
monial transgressions; useless because the situation which caused the king 
to consult the oracle has changed. The only construction which can be put 
upon these lines is that of the Arabic ilia i(ta, "unless," which the Assyrian 
renders by e z i b s a , or abbreviated e z i b . Naturally e z i b , e z u b means 
originally, "omit, pass over"; ezub Sa labsat, "with the exception of 
what she has on" (Ranke, BE, VI, No. 101, 2), ezib ude "passing over 
various utensils" (Th. Dangin, Sargon, 406). From this to the meaning 
of a conjunctive adverb, "unless," is a natural step. Note K. 8848 in CT, 
XVIII, ulla, kisamma, ezub;' ktsamma, "grant that," "make an ex- 
ception of," is to my knowledge not yet found in texts, nevertheless the 
meaning is tolerably clear. Also ulla probably means "unless"; see RA, 
VIII, 144, " From the fifth of Gasum they will add 2 shekels interest monthly 
on one mana, kaspam ana 3 warhe u-la utdru, unless they restore 
the money within three months." See also e-la, "except" (Muss-Arnolt, 
Lexicon, 42a; Craig, RT, 54, 9). 

Page XV, ezib sa ittisu libbasun^ idabbubtima utarruma 
ibarti, "Unless their heart plot with him and they again rebel"; taru 
is probably a helping verb. Cf. itur enab-ma, "it fell again to ruins," 
(Messerschmidt, KTA, 51, II, 20). Ataru; kun kati enu uttiru, "he 
who repeatedly changed the agreement" (Klauber, 148, Rev. 4); luskun 
. . . . luttir, "should I toil .... and toil again" (AJSL, XXVIII, 
221, 46). Saharu; i-iz-za-ab-ru-u ikimusu-ma, "they have 
taken it from him again" (Th. Dangin, Leltres et controls 31, 14). 

Page xvii, umu su-bu; read irHbu, "the storm rumbles," i.e., it 
thunders. "I ask the Shamash so and so, unless at the judgment of this 
day, whether good or bad, it thunders and rains." That is, such signs 
indicate that omens must not be taken at that time. 

Ihid., ezib, 2, is wholly misunderstood; ezib sa asakku lu'u 
nike ulappitu lu ana pan nike usapriku, "Unless an unclean 
disease has slain the sacrificial sheep, or prevented it." 

'The word which follows is probably ma-SiS-tum; cf. maSii^, R-4, 10, 75, 
Rev. 3. 

2 Not libbi-Sun except in the genitive ; .see Pognon, J.4, 1913, 42.3. 
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Azag = asakku, "disease," was already established in the reviewer's 
Sumerian Grammar, p. 204. The verb paraku, "split," "separate," 
"hinder," "lock up," is connected with p'^S Sum. kud, BM, 83-1-18, 
1335, II, 22, >^ (ku-ud)=pa-ra-ku. The verb is often construed 
with ana pan in the sense of , "cover the face of," " put something between 
the observer and an object," an idiom which the lexicons have erroneously 
entered under paraku, "to crush," 'n"l3> *^r*, "rub": "Whosoever 
ina pan musare-ia manma kt la amari u la sase i-pa-ar- 
ri-ku, put an obstacle before my inscriptions so that one cannot see or 
read them" (King, AKA, 250, 66); "Whosoever ana pan aban 
nar^-ia usapraku, causes my inscribed stel6 to be blocked up" 
(AKA, 107, 73); ipsit ina pan Teumman usapriku usamfeirka, 
"The deed with which I prevented T. I have caused to come upon thee" 
{KB, II, 268, 101); ipsit limuttim sa .... ilani .... ina pan 
abi bant-su uSapriku, " The evil deed with which the gods prevented 
his father" (KB, II, 176, 122); pan kissuti-ia subat sarruti-ia 
la usaprak, "Not shall he hinder my glory, my royal abode" (AKA, 
248, 45). 

Page XX. On the obscene meaning of galadu see Babyloniaca, II, 
124, and cf. Boissier, Choix, 13, 5. 

Ibid., ezib d) kun kati on analogy of kun libbi has certainly an 
ethical meaning. On uttiru as a helping verb see above, note on p. xv. 
Translate, "Or repeatedly changed an agreement and suppressed it." 

Page xxii, LALtMES, etc. Read uhattd lu nasba lu b^ra, 
"[The words]' which he has said sinfully be expelled, be discovered." 

Page xxvi, 1. 3, K. 2526? is this correct? K. 2526 is a Sumerian 
incantation. 

Page xxxix, sag-nigin = ttranu and irri sabbarutu (not 
sabirutu) is certainly the small intestines; see AJSL, XXX, 79. 

Page xl, nakap kabitti, probably nakab kabitti, "forehead of 
the liver." 

Page liii. On gis-ku = zibu, which is certainly erroneous; see also 
VAB, IV, 28Q. SIT-MES = "form" (minati), and SID( = minutu), 
"number," are confused by Klauber. eli minati-su rabt (sibir), "it 
is larger (smaller) than its natural size," is certainly the meaning of these 
passages. No. 9, Rev. 11, tiranu, XVI, SID does not contradict the 
rendering of SID-MES LAL-MES as minati matd, "the form is 
deficient." SID "number," and SIDp'-, "form," are to be held apart. 
No. 9, Rev.- 11, means "Sixteen intestines in number," and this is surely 
the construction to be put upon sag-nigin+Z^ passim. The vocabulary 
published by me in AJSL, XXX, 79, is conclusive on this point. 

•Supply amati or tam^ti: in any case a fem. pi. to agree with nasha and 
b6ra. 

2 A number. 
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Page 4, samaru>saramu, "to think about," is certain. See 
already VAB, IV, 360, and p. 150, n. For the piel summuru, "to direct 
one's thoughts toward," see Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 512. 

Page 22, si-la=pikittu. Note also si-il-ld=pi^ittu {RA, 
10, 71, 37). 

Page 32, zi-ru, be twisted, crooked Heb. "ilT, "to roll," so far as I 
can see suits all the known passages. 

Page 46, 9, sibtu §a limutti, "a painful advance." See also p. lix, 
n. 4. For §ibtu, "advance," see i?^, X, 97, n. 6. 

Page 67, 6, amelu GARp'-, zakk^; zakku is in any case a loan-word 
from sag, "gift"; see VAB, IV, 357, svb sakku amelu zak-ki-e, 
"the officials of the regular offerings," (Knudtzon, 109, 13); amelu zak- 
ku- u, follows the nas patri (II R. 31, 37). Here to be compared 
amelu za-zak-ku {PSBA, 1893, 420; King, Bd. Stones, 77, 12 and 58, 
23); zazakku is certainly identical with (amelu) "Wzak-ku-u, i.e., 
§a-zakku, "he who institutes the fixed offerings." Hence Klauber's 
(amel) saknuti zakke is probably false. The plural MES is placed 
after y as the only method of indicating the Semitic conception, "insti- 
tutors of." Nevertheless the loan-word in the plural could hardly be read 
otherwise than zazakke. 

Page 75, 8. Read probably ana[tar-]si same. TARis apparently 
omitted. This confirms LAL = tarsi in Knudtzon, 116, 12. The idiom 
pani ana tarsi same sakanu, "to turn away one's face toward 
heaven," probably means "to keep still about a matter"; iSimmil pani- 
§u ana tarsi sam6 i§akan-un, "Will he hear (about intrigues) and 
keep quiet?"' See Kn. 117, 10; 126,10; 118,8; 119,4; 124,1. 

Page 89, No. 77. In Kn. 52, 5 read ezib sa dibba si-ti. 

Page 101, lial=hallu, means "anus," "crotch"; see Th. Dangin, 
Sargon, 173. The meaning of bal-nigin in liver omens is yet uncertain. 

Page 103, Rev. 4, sa ni-is sumi-ka rabd ka-lis izkuruma 
imesu saltis, "Who by thy great name scoffingly swore and forgot it 
haughtily." Klauber's interpretation is supported by a parallel passage 
from Myhrman's texts, BP, Vol. I, No. 14, 1. 25. I published an edition 
of this text in PSBA, 1912, 75-78. Lines 24-28 were taken from Myhr- 
man's copy, but he appears to have confused the ends of the lines, an error 
due to the fact that a fragment was glued on the surface a little too high. I 
now read these lines as follows: 

24. siptu:ili-ia ul i-di §e-rit .... na-at 

25. sum-ka kab-tu ka-lis az(?)-za-ak(?)-kar 

26. me-e-ka am-te-es danniS al- .... 

27. si-pir-ka ina dan-na-ti as-te-'-?' 

28. i-ta-ka dannis e-te-te-[ik]. 

' We expect a g t e ' i t . 
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"Incantation: My god not do I know the sins of .... 
Thy revered name scoffingly have I spoken ? 
Thy titles have I forgotten and mightily have I . . . . ? 
Thy work in time of calamity have I neglected f 
Thy boundaries have I transgressed?" 

Page 106, No. 106, Obv. 3, read imakut-ma; of. CT, 27, 50 K. 3669, 
Rev. 7. Also same error, 1. 4, etc. No. 106, 14, for SIG-I read sig-gan = 
sig-gan, sapbutu; see Meissner, S.4J, 3941. Also Landsberger's copy 
of K 3978 is most certainly an error for sig-gan. 

Page 108, note on line 2, for milku read temu. 

Page 109. The note on SI G is false. 

Page 112, 14, for gibsi read gipSi, MVAG, 1907, 165. 

Page 116, note on sumiratu, add K. 4001 in Bezold's Catalogue. 

Page 120, to note on aramu add Boissier, Choix, 92, 8-10. 

S. Langdon 

OXPOKD 

March, 1914 

PUBLICATION OF THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF LEYDEN> 

(Fifth Instalment) 

This instalment of the Leyden Egyptian Monuments is the second series 
of documents from the Empire, and contains sixteen plates. As in the case 
of its predecessor, its value is chiefly as a series of monuments of Egyptian 
art. As given in the subtitle, these are Pyramids, Canopic Chests, Offering 
Tablets, and Statues. 

The pjTamids are those which we commonly call "pyramidions," 
mortuary monuments bearing Sun-hymns, of which all the museums of 
Europe contain at least a few specimens each. The significance of these 
monuments, in view of the fact that they bear Sun-hymns, has been strangely 
overlooked heretofore, and forms one of the evidences for the fact that the 
pyramid is a monument of solar connection and significance.'' These 
examples published by Dr. Boeser are typical, but very useful, specimens of 
their class. 

The most plentifully inscribed monument in this instalment is the 
large stone Canopic chest of a royal scribe and chief steward named Amen- 
hotep. Like so much of the Leyden Collection, this specimen came from 
the Memphite cemetery and is one of the finest examples of its class. 

^ Beschreibung der aegypHschen "Sammlung des niederldndischen Reichs- Museums 
der Altertiimer in Leiden. Die DenkmSler des neuen Reiches. Zweite Abteilung, 
Pyramlden, Kanopenkasten, Opfertische, Statuen, von Dr. P. A. A. Boeser. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1913. 

2 See my Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 70—73. 



